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in prices of rural produce in turn attracted capital to tfr

and became a constant stimulus to the efforts of
increase the productivity of the soil and so to increase the
surplus available for feeding the industrial population. For the
same reason it is not surprising to find that it was in Holland,
the leading commercial and capitalist country of the sixteenth
and seventeenth centuries, that many of the outstanding inn ova-
tions had first been introduced. It was from Holland that
England borrowed some of the most important of these improve-
ments, particularly in regard to the scientific rotation of crops.
It was from Holland that Germany also adopted the cultivation
of clover and many important improvements in stock-farming.
Nevertheless, it was in England that the greatest progress took
place, and it was largely the same economic conditions which
gave rise to it. The 'spirited landlords' seized upon the new
ideas in order to increase the productivity of their estates, while
the work of patient independent investigators of the type of Tull
brought about a permanent change in farming methods. Tull
was mainly known for his invention of the corn 'drill3 and for
his method of drilling wheat and roots in rows. On a visit to
France he observed that in the cultivation of vines in the south,
frequent ploughings between the parallel rows both cleaned the
land and improved the food bed of the plants. He determined
to apply the same method to the crops of an English farm.
While wheat and turnips were sown broadcast, this treatment
of the soil during the growth of the plant could not be followed,
but if sown in rows sufficiently wide apart, cultivation between
the rows became possible and was found both to keep the crop
clean of weeds and improve its growth. The 'main principles
which he laid down in his "Horse-Hoeing Husbandry" (1773)
proved to be the principles on which was based an agricultural
revolution in tillage'.1

Among the zealous landlords of the eighteenth century who

took a lead in the management of their estates was Viscount

Townshend.   To him was due what was called the Norfolk

system of cropping, a four-course rotation of cereals, roots, and

1 Ernie, English Farming Past and Present.